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absence from England, during which he visited Italy,
Sicily, and Greece.   According to Sir James Clark, the
local disease was not so serious as the general debility,
which,   in the opinion of his medical adviser,  would
probably prevent him from doing any other considerable
work*     Peacock, who was the head of his office in the
India House, told Grote that his absence was much felt,
and it was no doubt a considerable relief, not only to his
friends, but to his official chief, when he returned to
London with his health tolerably re-established.   The
literary work of this period does not seem to have been
great.     He published in the Westminster Review^ in 1849,
a* vindication of the French Revolution of the preceding
year, in answer to the strictures of his father's friend,
ILord Brougham.   This was followed three years later by
an article on Whewell's Elements of Morality, equalling in
the savagencss of its attack his previous diatribe against
Professor Scdgwick,   Then came a final paper on Grote's
of Greece, which he published in the Edinburgh
His official  duties  became  heavy when,  in
3:857,   the East India Company was threatened with
extinction,    lie had become head of the office, owing to
the retirement of Peacock in, 1856, and it fell to his lot
to   draft a petition   to  Parliament on behalf of his
employers,   This petition was pronounced by Earl Grey-
to be the ablest State-paper he had ever read.   Despite
his   earnest protest, however, the Bill passed for the
transfer of the Indian Government to the Crown, and
Mill retired from official work.   He was applied to by
Lord Stanley to serve on the new Indian Council, but he
declined the offer on. the plea of failing health.

The whole of this period Is, so far as Mill's domesticat least non-moral But if we ask,
